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Belcher  & Armstivng, 

Have  for  safe,  at  their  Printing  Office,  70,  State  Street, 

TICKETS  AND'  QUARTER! 


IN 


HARVARD  COLL 
HATFIELD 
LOTTERI 


GE  ' AND 


.£ 


Wm.  WELLS,  ’ 
Bookseller , 6,  Court  Street , 


HAS  just  received  from  London,  a large  assortment  of 
the  best  and  newest  Publications,  .which,  added 
to  his  former  stock,  form  a very  complete  collection  ox  the 
most  valuable  works  in  almost  all  the  departments  of 
science.  ' 

PAPER  and  STATIONARY  of  all  kinds. 


The  Battle  of  Alexandria 


Is  removed  from  Charlestown  to  Boston,  to  a new 
Building  near  the  Stone  Chapel,  where  it  will  stay  but  a 
short  time.  Admittance  50  Cents.  The  Picture  appears 
very  well,  altho’  it  should  be  a clqudy  day  when  Gentle- 
men or  Ladies  propose  to  visit  it*.  Oct . 4,  806. 
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ORDAINED, 

At  Pawtucket,  (North  Providence) 
the  Rev.  David  Benedict,  as  Pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  in  that  town. 

MARRIAGES. 

At  Providence,  Mr.  John  Wing,  to 
Miss  Eliza 'Avmsbee. — At  Walpole, 
Air.  Isaac  Davis  of  Roxburv,  to  Miss 
Lvdia  Clap,  of  the  former  place.— At 
Salem,  Mr.  Jopn  Dileston,  to  Miss  Hit- 
%y  Masury. 

In' this  town,  Mr.  Henry  W. Richards, 
to  Miss  Mehitable  L. Minot. — Mr.  Jona. 
Trott,  to  Miss  Ann  Francis,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Stephen  F. ; Mr.'  Payton  Gay,, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Merry,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Jonathan  M. ; Mr.  Archibald  M.  Mul- 
-ftftg,  of  New-York,  to  Miss  Hannah 
Hobfcrtson,  of  this  town  ; Mr.  Peter 
Vallett,  to  Miss  Harriet  Rronsdon ; Mr. 
Wm.  Smith,  to  Miss  Betsey  Jewett  ; 
Mr.Elaad  Brown  to  Mrs. Hannah  Gooch. 

DEATHS. 

At  Portland,  Mrs.  Hannah,  wife  of 
Maj .Ezekiel  Day. — At  Carlisle  (Penn.) 
Capt.  Lemuel  Gates,  of  the  U.  S.  reg’t 
of  artillery  and  engineers,  aged  48. — 
At  sea,  24th  Sept,  oh' board  the  brig 
Orlando,  on  her  passage  from  Havanna 
for  this  Port,  Capt.  Barnard  C.  Knox,' 
master  of  said  brig.— In  Weston,  (C.) 
Mr.  Reuben  Judcl*;  he  had  loaded  his 
musket  with  a large  quantity  of  powder, 
and  forced  in  with  great  violence  a Wad 
of  wet  paper,  ; in  discharging  it,  the 
barrel  burst,  a piece  of  which  entered 
bis  skull. — At  Concord,  Airs.  Rebecca 


Barrett,  aged  90,  relict  of  the  late  CoL 
James  B. — At  Canton,  Mrs.  Julia  Cush- 
ing, JEt.  3^,  wid.  of  the  late  Mr.  John  C. 
At  Watertown,  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Tainter, 
consort  of  Mr  - Elisha  L.  Tainter,  aged 
42. — <f  At  Newburyport,  Timothy  Dex- 

ter,  Esq.  a noted  philosopher — styled 
P The  first  in  the  East Mrs.  Abigail 
Kuhn,  consort  of  Mr.  Jacob  K,  aged  54. 
— At  Worcester,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Row- 
an, wife  of  Capt;  James  R.  aged  28  ; 
Miss  Reed,  daughter  of  Dea.  Ebt-nezer 
Reed,  aged  35.— At  Baltimore,  Robert 
Purviance,  Esq.  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms. 

At  Dorchester,  on  Sunday  last,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lyon,  consort  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Lyon,  aged  42  ; a worthy  woman,  whose 
amiable  disposition  had  secured  to  her 
the  warm  attachment  of  an  extensive 
circle  of  acquaintance. 

In  this  town,  Mr.  Edward  Alexander, 
aged  33  ; Miss  Sally  Milton  aged  17  ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Flacket,  jun.  aged  23 ; 
Sally,  aged  16  mo.  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Clark,  of  Portland  ; Charlotte 
Augusta  Tuttle,  aged  2 yrs.  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Daniel  Tuttle  ; Chris- 
tiana Swath  daughter  of  Mr.  Wm.  Sul- 
livan, aged  13  months  ; Henry  Cushing, 
jun.  aged  10  mo.  only  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
C. ; Isaac,  s&l  of  Mr«  John  W.  Parker, 
aged  8 mo. — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Greenleaf 
Andrews,  consort  cf  Mr.  John  A.  aged 
35  ; Harriot,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Power,  aged  18  mo. — John  Clark 
Smith,  aged  5 y.  youngest  son  of  Wm. 


CORRECT  PROFILE  LIKENESSES 

Or  NO  PAY, 


At  the  House  next  Concert  Hall , Hanover  treet. 

Wm.  KING  informs  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston, 
and  its  vicinity,  that  lie  viK  continue  in  town  a few  days 
only  : those  who  wish  t£>  be  favored  with  correct  proxies, 

neatly  cut  for  25  cents,  will  of  course  improve  the  present 
opportunity. 

He  has  ior  sale  neat  and  elegant  Frames,  suitable  for  the 
Profiles,  price  from  37|  cents  to  two  dollars — cheaper  than 
can  be  purchased  any  where  in  Boston  ; an  allowance  made 
to  those  who  take  a dozen* 

Hours  of  attendance  from  8 in  the  morning  till  9 in  the 
evening. 

Mr.  King  will  wait  upon  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
their  houses  if  required. 


V. 
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ORIGINAL  PAPERS. 

K>R  THE  EMERALD. 

THE  WANDERER, 

Ao , LI. 

Whoso  viill  not  viorky  neither  shall  he  eat 

It  has  been  made  a serious  en- 
quiry, whether  the  necessity  impos- 
ed on  mankind  of  earning  their 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
was  in  effect  a blessing  or  a curse. 
But  unless  the  situation  of  the  hu- 
man race  had  been  essentially  al- 
tered from  its  present  appearance, 
there  would  be  no  great  room  for 
doubt.  Every  arrangement  of  Pro- 
vidence for  the  regulation  of  life, 
appears  formed  with  such  inimita- 
ble skill,  that  alteration  must  al- 
ways be  injury  ; and  as  the  necessi- 
ty of  labor  constitutes  so  prominent 
a part  of  sublunary  occupation,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  alike 
the  ordination  of  beneficence  and 
wisdom.  Other  systems  of  life 
would  in  all  probability  have  pro- 
duced different  desires,  and  differ- 
ent means  of  supplying  them,  but 
under  the  present  constitution  of 
society,  Industry  is  connected  with 
whatever  is  necessary  for  existence 
or  desirable  for  pleasure. 

The  mind,  active  and  enterprizing, 
requires  some  range  for  its  powers, 
some  object  for  its  strength.  It 
demands  employment.  It  must 
have  some  object  to  pursue  or  some 
plan  to  design.  An  absolute  and 


unqualified  idleness,  would  be  a- 
mong  the  severest  of  its  punish- 
ments. 

Industry  is  generally  the  source 
of  profit,  and  the  avails  of  hon- 
est labor  or  ingenuity,  are  always 
more  sweet  to  the  eye  than  the 
mere  income  of  hereditary  fortune 
or  the  kind  oblations  of  charity. 
The  consciousness  that  the  indus- 
trious exertion  of  talents  or  strength 
gives  to  a man  his  consequence  in 
society,  and  the  conveniences  that 
make  life  desirable,  raises  a pride, 
that  is  the  safeguard  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  creates  a self-esteem,  which 
generally  excites  similar  sentiments 
in  others. 

Industry  is  the  artificer  of  repu- 
tation. It  is  the  only  manufacturer 
of  it  whose  work  never  needs  re- 
pair. The  solid  columns  that  it 
forms,  stand  at  once  memorable 
for  their  greatness  and  conspicuous 
for  their  beauty.  Other  causes 
may  raise  a temporary  fame.  Ac- 
cident may  have  left  open  the  means 
of  acquiring  some  right  to  applause  ; 
but  the  fame  that  is  derived  from 
these  sources,  is  scarcely  longer  in 
duration  than  it  was  in  growth. — 
Industry  secures  the  root  be- 
fore it  displays  the  verdure  of  the 
tree  ; it  makes  the  trunk  so  solid 
that  it  will  bear  any  luxuriance  of 
growth,  and  enables  it  to  stand  a- 
gainst  any  violence  ©f  the  elements. 

Does  Industry  secure  applause  ? 
Who  then  would  not  be  industri- 
ous, for  who  is  there  that  loveth  not 
distinction  ? Cold  indeed  must  be 
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that  bosom  which  is  never  warmed 
by  praise  or  alluied  by  admiration  ; 
which  moves  slowly  in  the  dull 
highway  of  life,  unconcerned  at  any 
relative  position,  and  careless  wheth- 
er obscure  or  noticed,  whether  treat- 
ed with  attention  or  passed  over  in 
contempt.  Possibly  no  such  being 
exists.  There  is  no  one  who  would 
willingly  be  considered  as  a mere 
animal  without  character  or  conse- 
quence, or  content  himself  with  be- 
ing so  little  regarded  that  his  place 
in  society  should  be  unknown,  and 
his  departure  never  noticed. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  wish 
for  honorable  rank,  the  city  abounds 
with  characters  too  lazy  and  too 
idle  to  take  the  requisite  means  of 
obtaining  it.  We  have  among  us 
many  proud  scoffers,  who  disdain  to 
court  distinction  by  laborious  pur- 
suits, but  in  one  instance  at  least 
becoming  the  followers  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  wish  not  for  that  po- 
pularity which  they  have  the  trou- 
ble of  pursuing,  but  that  which  more 
'C.omplaisantly  will  come  to  pay  its 
devoirs  to  them.  Too  high  mind- 
ed for  business,  and  too  lethargic 
for  exertion,  they  doze  away  the 
best  part  of  life  with  tiresome  epi- 
curism ; with  a listless  vacuity 
which  destroys  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  an  impenetrable  dullness 
■which  destroys  the  faculties  of  plea- 
sure. If  the  advice  of  the  Apostle 
was  regarded,  that  whoso  would  not 
work  neither  should  he  cat , it  would 
interdict  so  many  of  our  townsmen 
from  an  expensive  amusement,  that 
a very  sensible  effect  would  be  ob- 
served in  the  market  price  of  pro- 
visions. Yet  notwithstanding  the 
pleasure  of  this  necessary  occupa- 
tion, and  the  positive  declaration  of 
St.  Paul,  there  are  to  be  found  idlers 
in  the  city  without  any  visible  means 
of  support,  who  set  quietly  with 
their  hands  before  them,  expecting 
that  like  the  prophet  Elijah,  they 


shall  be  fed  spontaneously  by  the 
ravens  of  Providence. 

We  have  been  told  of  Genius, 
and  taught  to  admire  that  electrici- 
ty of  the  mind.  We  have  gazed 
at  the  comet  path  of  intellectual 
greatness,  astonished  at  its  brillian- 
cy. We  have  been  lost  in  the  con- 
templation of  those  mighty  talents, 
which  hold  fate  and  time  and  power 
in  their  grasp,.  We  have  turned 
from  them  in  admiration  and  des- 
pair. Inquire  whence  these  Her- 
culean energies  proceed.  Ask  of 
the  man  you  admire  whether  it  was 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  deity, 

Magncim  cui  'inentem  animumque 

Delius  inspirat  vates 

or  whether  it  was  not  in  some  de“ 
gree  the  labour  of  industry,  vis  la- 
bor e acquisita  that  supplied  his  lips 
with  the  streams  of  eloquence,  and 
animated  his  eye  with  the  lightnings 
of  the  soul.  He  will  answer  you 
in  the  affirmative.  He  will  tell  you 
that  the  soil  was  long  cultivated  be- 
fore it  produced  its  fruit  ; that  pa- 
tience, and  industry  and  application 
cleared  the  ground  of  its  weeds,  and 
formed  it  into  a beautiful  garden  ; 
that  the  fiowTers  which  you  every 
where  admire,  owe  something  in- 
deed to  the  strength  of  the  soil,  but 
more  to  the  labor  of  the  gardener — 

Per  noctem  diemque  laborat — 

Virevique  impendit. 

Industry  is  as  prolific  in  the 
regions  of  intellect,  as  in  the  the 
territories  of  art.  Pre-eminence, 
like  nobility,  is  never  the  gift  of  na- 
ture. It  arises  from  personal  exer- 
tion, and  is  the  reward  of  attention 
to  the  supreme  command,  which  or- 
dains the  necessity  of  labor.  Eve- 
ry man  is  therefore  in  some  degree 
the  creator  of  his  own  character.  It 
mostly  depends  on  himself,  wheth- 
er he  will  foreyer  move  in  the  low 
walks  of  life  dull  and  obscure,  or 
whether  Industry  shall  introduce 
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him  to  more  respectable  society. 

There  are  indeed  some  leaden 
souls  which  merely  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  body  in  a state 
of  vegetation  ; moles  incapable  of 
sight,  whose  opake  heads  never  ad- 
mit an  idea ; but  such  are  indeed  rare. 
The  common  class  of  mankind  have 
sense  enough  to  understand,  and 
ability  to  pursue,  those  professions, 
which  society  requires  ; and  while 
Industry  is  their  tutelary  saint  to 
whom  they  address  their  morning 
orisons  and  their  evening  prayers, 
they  need  anticipate  no  failure  of 
their  plans. 

Every  man  is  indebted  to  socie- 
ty. He  owes  to  it  the  usefulness 
of  his  talents  or  the  produce  of  his 
labor.  Born  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  as  one  of  a great  community, 
which  exists  by  a reciprocity  of  ben- 
efits, it  is  his  duty,  as  it  ought  to 
be  his  pleasure,  to  contribute  his 
proportion  to  the  common  stock. 
Tho  idlers, Jruges  consumer  e nati , 
are  like  weeds  which  choakthe  pro- 
ductions of  a profitable  soil.  They 
hang  a dead  weight  upon  others,  in 
the  same  manner  that  time  hangs 
upon*  them,  and  serve  very  little 
purpose  except  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  live  on  the  indus- 
try of  others.  The  Chinese,  it  is 
said,  carry  into  practise  the  com- 
mand of  St.  Paul.  Their  popula- 
tion is  so  numerous  that  without  the 
labor  of  every  individual,  a sufficien- 
cy would  not  be  produced  for  year- 
ly consumption.  Every  man  there- 
fore, who  is  idle,  is  considered  as  a 
tax  on  some  other  more  industrious, 
and  is  punished  for  his  remissness 
as  certainly  as  if  he  had  committed 
a theft  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
for  altho*  he  might  not  be  under  th<* 
necessity  of  attending  to  laborious 
pursuits,  yet  some  one  else  loses 
by  his  leisure,  to  whom  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  former  would  have  given 
the  means  of  subsistence. 


Sedulous  and  Dives  were  edu- 
cated at  the  same  school  ; they  en- 
tered the  University  together,  and 
received  its  honors  at  the  same 
time.  Sedulous  had  his  patri- 
mony in  his  education,  and  entered^ 
the  world  with  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  what  was  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  industrious  improve- 
ment of  acquired  advantages.  Di- 
ves inherited  a large  estate  by  the 
death  of  a near  relation,  and  took 
possession  of  it  on  the  day  he  be- 
came twenty-one  years'old.  After 
leaving  the  University,  for  form  sake 
he  entered  the  office  of  a Counsel- 
lor, and  was  in  proper  time  called 
to  the  Bar.  Relying  however  on 
the  durability  of  a large  estate,  he 
considered  his  professional  con- 
cerns too  tedious  to  engage  atten- 
tion, and  bringing  too  little  emolu- 
ment to  be  an  object  of  regard. 
His  clients  were  neglected,  his  of- 
fice became  deserted,  and  his  time 
was  more  generally  spent  in  the 
lounging  room  of  a Coffee-house, 
than  in  the  Library  or  at  the  Bar. 
Unaddicted  however  to  any  licen- 
tious or  dissipated  pleasures,  he  was 
merely  a harmless  Idler,  without 
consequence,  a being  in  whom  no- 
body felt  concern,  who  lived  merely 
for  himself,  without  doing  either 
good  or  harm  in  society,  otherwise 
than  by  example. 

Sedulous  had  a sound  mind  ca- 
pable of  reflection,  and  what  was 
yet  better,  habits  of  industrious  at- 
tention, which  led  him  to  prefer  his 
complin g-house  engagements  to  the 
most  alluring  parties  of  pleasure. 
He  had  articled  himself  to  a Mer- 
chant, and  after  gaining  a proper 
knowledge  of  commercial  affairs,* 
commenced  business  on  his  own 
account.  His  industry  gave  him 
the  means  of  punctuality,  and  punc- 
tuality afforded  him  an  extensive 
credit.  Cautious  and  attentive  his 
entenv.  izes  were  planned- with  dis- 
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cretion  and  executed  with  judg- 
ment. Acquiring  by  these  means 
sufficient  to  equip  a vessel,  he  em- 
barked on  a commercial  speculation, 
and  after  several  years  absence,  was 
rewarded  for  his  industry  and  per- 
severance with  a handsome  indepen- 
cy.  In  the  by-path  of  the  capital 
he  accidentally  met  one  day  his 
classmate  Dives,  in  the  garb  of 
poverty  and  distress*  The  contrast 
was  striking.  Dives  at  first  neg- 
lected his  regular  business,  and  idle- 
ness at  length  so  corroded  his  mind 
as  to  render  every  occupation  labo- 
rious* He  became  inattentive  to 
his  pecuniary  concerns  ; his  Banker 
failed,  other  property  belonging 
to  him  was  dissipated,  and  the  rava- 
ges of  a fire  lately  consumed  all  that 
remained.  Without  the  means  of 
replacing  what  he  lost ; unacquaint- 
ed with  the  busy  concourse  of  the 
world  and  those  habits  which  lead 
to  respectability  and  opulence,  he 
become  a mere  wandering  mendi- 
cant, relying  only  on  the  kindness 
of  his  friends  and  the  occasional 

gratuities  of  charity.  E. 

«*>  J 

FOR  THE  EMERALD. 

THE  ORDEAL Ho.  2. 

jRespicerc  exemplar  vit<je  m orumquej ulebo. 

Lovers’  Vows,  ( Kotzebue J and  the 
Quaker.., Wednesday , Oct.  15. 

It  has  often  been  considered  a 
maxim  in  dramatic  writing  that  ev- 
ery play  should  be  written  for  some 
express  moral  purpose,  or  should 
at  least  be  so  constructed  as  in  the 
conduct  or  catastrophe,  to  have  a 
moral  tendency.  The  introduction 
of  German  plays  on  the  English 
stage  is  a direct  infringement  of  this 
principle  ; inasmuch  as  their  sto- 
ries are  generally  founded  on  some 
crime  committed, which  for  the  good 
cf  society  ought  never  to  be  forgiven, 
but  which  the  catastrophe  seldom 


' fails  to  extenuate.  We  do  not  mean 
! to  attach  to  Lover’s  Vows  in  parti- 
cular the  general  censure  we  have 
applied  to  German  plays  ; but  wc 
mean  to  assert  that,  admitting  it  to 
be  more  free  from  faults  than  any 
other  production  of  Kotezbue , it  is 
: yet  essentially  repugnant  in  charac- 
i ter  and  sentiment  to  the  genuine 
tendency  of  pure  and  unsophisticat- 
ed English  comedy.  For  what  is 
the  foundation,  and  what  the  re- 
sult of  this  play  l 

Without  making  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  introduction  of  the  loves 
of  Amelia  and  Anhalt,  which 
serve  only  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
action  ; (retarding  the  progress  of 
the  main  incident,  and  having  no 
! connection  with  it)  let  us  examine 
j the  principles  admitted  by  the  con- 
duct and  conclusion  of  this  drama* 
Agatha  Fribourg  is  deluded  under 
a promise  of  marriage  by  Baron  Wei- 
denhain  ; who  leaves  her  with  a boy, 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  their  ill  fa- 
ted connection . Here  we  have  an 
admission  that  females  are  easily 
deluded ; and  under  a promise  of 
marriage,  Agatha’s  peace  of  mind 
is  not  only  destroyed,  but  she  is  left 
a prey  to  the  frowns  of  penury  and 
the  gripings  of  disease.  Now,  what 
follows,  as  the  consequences  of  this 
seduction  ? Frederic , the  offspring 
' of  this  attatchment,  becomes  a sol- 
| dier,  and  returning  home  on  fur- 
lough to  obtain  the  certificate  of  his 
birth)  he  finds  his  mother  houseless, 
by  the  way-side  almost  perishing 
| for  want  Being  unable  materially’ 
j to  relieve  her  distressing  condition, 
he  resolves  to  procure  means  by 
begging  on  the  high -way.  He 
meets  Baron  Wildenhain  and  re- 
quests money  of  him,  and  the  small 
| sum  which  he  receives  not  being 
sufficient,  he  deliberately  draws  his 
sword  and  demands  more.  It  must 
be  observed  that,  this  circumstance 
does  not  take  place  until  after  much 
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time  has  elapsed,  on  the  stage.  Had 
Frederick  attempted  robbery  from 
the  impulse  excited  by  his  mother’s 
distress,  he  had  possibly  been  justi- 
fied ; but  a deliberate  commission 
of  crime  constitutes  guilt.  And 
why  draw  his  sword  on  one  who  had 
granted  him  money  ; why  not  on  one 
who  had  refused  him  ? But  to  re- 
turn to  the  more  immediate  pun- 
ishment of  the  seduction . As  to 
the  distribution  of  temporal  bless- 
ings, Kotzebue,  makes  the  inno- 
cent wretched  ; and  the  guilty  pros- 
perous. He  plunges  Agatha  into 
the  depths  of  want,  servitude  and 
misery  ; wThile  he  continues  Bavon 
Wildenhuin  in  all  his  possessions, 
and  ultimately  makes  him  happy. 
The  pride  of  the  Baron  too,  has  no 
punishment : but  it  should  seem  as 
if  every  crime  wTas  whitened,  and 
every  stain  eradicated  from  his  char- 
acter the  moment  he  consents  to  ad- 
mit Agatha  to  his  reluctant  favor.  It 
is  an  idea  founded  in  just  reason, 
that  no  writer  should  present  vicious 
persons  in  a pleasing  shape,  there- 
by giving  false  attractions  to  im- 
morality and  turpitude  ; on  the  con- 
trary he  should  bestow  his  utmost 
pains  on  virtuous  characters.  Kot- 
zebue in  the  person  of  the  Baron 
presents  us  with  a man  in  whom 
good  and  evil  are  so  mingled,  as  to 
leave  us  in  doubt  whether  to  hate 
or  love  him.  His  vices , however 
abstracted  from  his  character,  would 
justly  excite  detestation. 

As  to  the  consistency  of  charac- 
ters, no  particular  objection  need  be 
adduced  ; it  wrould  too  greatly  ex- 
tend our  limits.  In  this  point,  the 
play  is  open  to  reprehension. 

The  performances  were  in  no 
degree  so  excellent  as  to  deserve, 
nor  so  contemptible  as  to  require  a 
critical  analysis.  The  costume  of 
Anhalt  was  inappropriate,  both  as 
to  shape  and  richness.  A plain  coat 
and  wig  a German  pastor  would  con- 
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sider  an  absolutely  essential  dress, 
or  expect  excommunication  in  de- 
viating from  it. — Mr.  Poe  must 
learn  to  elevate  his  voice  and  digni- 
fy his  gestures.  They  are  often- 
times laughable  when  he  w ishes  to 
be  serious  ; and  generally  are  tame 
when  lie  strives  to  be.  energetic. — 
Mrs. Poe,  performed  the  scene  with 
Anhalt , where  she  divulges  her  affec- 
tion, in  an  accurate,  chaste  and  at- 
tractive manner.  Usher  in  the  Ba- 
ron , wanted  character  : that  is,  a dis 
tmguishing  feature  by  which  Baron 
Wildenhain  should  be  known  at 
once.  But  his  style  this  evening 
would  u suit  any  other  part  as  well 
as  this,”  Sir  Philip  Blanfbrd  or  Sir 
Hubert  Stanley.  Nevertheless  he 
was  on  the  whole  quite  respectable. 
Mr.  Dykes  appeared  as  a new  per- 
former : new,  because  his  stvle  of 
acting  has  entirely  changed  ; and 
we  may  truly  say  for  the  better.* 
We  pass  the  rest  of  the  perform- 
ance, as  not  entitled  to  further  ob- 
servation. 

“ Cure  for  the-  Heart  Ache,* 

(Morton J and  La  Foret  Noir. 

Friday , October  17. 

The  chief  objections  advanced 
against  the  plays  of  Morton  are  their 
tendency  to  bread  farce , and  the 
want  of  consistency  in  their  charac- 
ters. Thus  the  two  Rapids , in  the 
play  under  consideration,  are  glar- 
ingly caricatured ; and  Old  Rapid 
who  in  the  beginning  is  despised 
and  laughed  at,  on  a sudden  be- 
comes a moralist,  and  utters  the  sen- 
timents of  a philosopher. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general 
censure,  Morton  always  interests  us 
with  the  delicacy  of  his  sentiment, 
exhilarates  us  with  the  excentricity 
of  his  humor,  and  satisfies  us  with 
his  truth  and  nature. 

* We  intend  to  offer  a retrospect  cf 
the  new  performers  as  soon  as  we  can 
have  formed  a judgment. 
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Mr.  Usher  in  Sir  Hubert  Stanley 
was  dignified  and  impressive  ; Mr. 
Dickenson , in  Old  Rapid,  made  the 
most  of  his  abilities.  Mr.  Fox  sur- 
prised us  with  his  volubility  and 
perpetual  motion , and  sometimes 
with  pathos  ; yet  we  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion,  that  lie  was 
the  real  Young  Rapid. 

Jesse  Oat  land,  by  Mrs.  Roe , had 
a sweet  and  able  representative  ; and 
Mrs.  Usher  looked  Ellen  Vortex  ad- 
mirably. But  we  cannot  afford  Mrs. 
Shaw  much  praise  for  her  persona- 
tion of  Mrs.  Vortex  ; excepting  in 
the  scenes  of  disappointed  triumph , 
where  she  evinced  some  truth  of 
coloring. 

This  play  went  off  with  more  de- 
served eclat  than  any  other  since  the 
season  opened ; though  there  was 
no  absolutely  correct  deliniation  of 
character,  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  its  personages. 

Wives  as  they  Wehk  Sc  Maids  as 

they  Are  ( Mrs.Inchbaid Jand  Paul 

and  Virginia Monday , Oct.  20. 

This  play,  written  by  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  is  liable  to  considerable  objec- 
tion, both  in  design  and  tendency; 
in  design,  for  its  object  is  not  attain- 
ed ; and  in  tendency,  for  no  pur- 
pose is  answered,  nor  no  moral  pro- 
duced by  the  catastrophe.  If  Lady 
Priory  is  offered  as  a model  by 
which  wives  of  the  present  day 
ought  to  be  formed,  vre  Trust  no 
friend  to  the  sex  will  consider  it  by 
any  means  perfect.  She  does  not 
love  her  husband  ; but  obeys  him 
through  dread ; he  is  the  master 
and  she  the  servant . The  example 
which  such  a character  affords  is 
forbidding  rather  than  attractive. 
Neither  is  Miss  Dorrillon  a pro- 
per contrast  to  Lady  Priory  ; be- 
cause, though  she  is  immersed  in 
the  vortex  of  dissipation,  she  has 
never  had  a kind  counsellor  to  lessen 
the  force  of  its  influence  ; nor  the 


hand  of  a friend  to  extricate  her 
from  her  peril — Her  heart  is  good. 
And  who  can  blame  her  for  her  con- 
duct to  Sir  Wm.  Dorrillon,  under 
the  name  of  Mandred.  She  knew 
him  not  as  a father  but  as  an  over- 
bearing censurer  of  her  pleasures, 
not  as  a friendly  instructor,  but  as 
a rigid  monitor.  Sir  William  Dor- 
rillon is  a captious  man,  who  pre- 
sumes to  expect  every  excellence 
from  his  daughter, while  he  has  never 
thought  of  the  dangers  to  which  his 
negligence  had  exposed  her.  His 
idea  of  reforming  her  under  a fic- 
titious name  is  by  no  means  reason- 
able, his  changing  coats  with  a con- 
temptible fellow  like  Bronzely,  is 
derogatory  to  his  character,  not  only 
as  no  end  was  obtained  bv  it,  but  as 
his  voluntarily  suffering  the  subse- 
quent disgrace,  was  not  demanded 
by  common  honesty  or  common  po- 
liteness. “ If  an  author,”  says  Mr. 
Cumberland,  probably  with  eye  to 
this  very  play,  “ cannot  reform  a 
dissipated  lady  without  a spunging 
house  to  read  his  lectures  in,  I am 
sorry  for  his  dearth  of  fancy  and 
lament  his  want  of  taste.”  What 
must  that  father  be  who  could  suf- 
fer his  daughter  to  be  taken  to  pri- 
son before  his  face,  as  wras  Miss 
Dorrillon  in  the  present  piece  ? 

This  play  has  some  agreeable  di- 
alogue ; but  we  cannot  think  it  de- 
serves a station  in  the  ranks  of  legit- 
imate comedy.  As  to  the  perform- 
ance we  shall  refrain  from  much 
observation.  But  Mr.  Dickenson  on 
the  stage  and  the  Prompter  of',  were 
obliged  continually  to  renew  the 
very  imperfect  memories  of  almost 
every  performer.  We  should  really 
consider  it  adviseable  to  have  the 
prompt-book  open  upon  the  stage, 
that  the  actors  might  read,  and  then 
repeat  their  parts ; as  it  is  now,  they 
graciously  favor  us  with  a double 
exhibition  ; the  Prompter’s  and  their 
own* 
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Selected  for  the  Emerald. 

[It  is  wonderful  indeed,  but  certainly 
true,  that  there  have  been  those  who 
seemed  to  derive  their  chief  happi- 
ness from  bodily  pain,  from  wretch- 
edness and  misery.  The  stoic  en- 
deavored to  destrov  the  nature  of  his 

* 

nerves,  and  become  alike  insensible 
to  the  warmth  of  the  passion,  and  the 
corporeal  sensations  of  nature.  In 
catholic  countries  orders  of  men  exist 
whose  lives  are  dedicated  to  sorrow  ; 
whose  greatest  amusement  is  daily  to 
take  a shovel  full  of  dirt  from  their 
graves.  In  the  contemplation  of  such 
characters,  it  is  difficult  to  say  wheth- 
er commiseration  or  contempt  is  the 
predominant  sentiment.  We  should 
pity  the  folly  that  so  dreadfully  mili- 
tates with  reason,  but  could  scarcely 
wish  to  relieve  the  sufferer  from  his 
voluntary  punishment. 

The  following  picture  of  the  great  origi- 
nals of  insensibility,  drawn  by  the  mas- 
terly pencil  of  the  Abbe  Barthelemi, 
will  remind  the  classical  reader  of 
the  truth  of  our  remarks,  and  exhi- 
bits the  unpleasing  appearance  which 
human  nature  presents,  when  an  af- 
fectation of  singularity  distorts  its 
features. — Em.  Ed*sS\ 

About  the  time  that  Plato  open- 
ed his  school  at  the  academy,  re- 
sumed Apollodorus,  Antisthenes, 
another  disciple  of  Socrates,  estab- 
lished one  likewise,  on  an  eminence 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
city.  This  philosopher  laboured, 
during  his  youth,  to  make  an  exter- 
nal display  of  the  most  rigid  virtue  ; 
and  Socrates.,  penetrating  his  inten- 
tions, one  day  said  to  him : Antis- 
thenes, I see  your  vanity  through 
the  rents  in  your  garment.  His 
master  had  taught  him  that  happi- 
ness consists  in  virtue  : and  he 
made  virtue  consist  in  a contempt 
of  riches  and  enjoyments  ; and,  to 
enforce  his  maxims,  appeared  in 
public,  with  a staff*,  and  wallet  over 
his  shoulders,  like  one  of  those  un- 
happy mendicants  who  expose  their 
wretchedness  to  passengers.  The 
singularity  of  this  sightprocured  him 
disciples,'  who  remained  attached  to 
him  for  some  time  by  his  eloquence. 
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But  the  austerities  he  prescribed 
made  them  gradually  disappear, 
and,  disgusted  at  this  desertion,  he 
shut  up  his  school. 

Diogenes  now  made  his  appear- 
ance in  this  city.  He  had  been  ban- 
ished from  Sinope,  his  native  coun- 
try, with  his  father,  accused  of  di- 
minishing the  coin.  After  a long 
lesistance,  Antisthenes  imparted  to 
him  his  principles,  and  Diogenes  pre- 
sently gave  them  a greater  extent. 
Antisthenes  sought  to  correct  the 
passions,  Diogenes  to  destroy  them . 
The  wise  man,  to  become  happy, 
should,  according  to  him,  render 
himself  independent  of  fortune,  of 
mankind,  and  of  himself : of  for- 
tune, by  braving  alike  her  favours 
and  caprices  ; of  men,  by  divesting 
himself  of  prejudices,  and  despising 
customs,  and  even  laws,  when  not 
conformable  to  his  understanding  ; 
ot  himself,  by  labouring  to  fortify 
his  body  against  the  rigour  of  the 
seasons,  and  his  mind  against  the 
allurements  of  pleasure.  He  some- 
times says  : “ I am  poor,  a vaga- 
bond, without  country,  without  asy- 
lum, and  compelled  to  live  as  I can 
from  one  day  to  another  ; but  I op- 
pose courage  to  fortune,  nature  to 
laws,  and  reason  to  the  passions,55 
From  these  principles,  which  in 
their  respective  consequences  may 
lead  men  to  the  summit  of  perfec- 
tion, or  plunge  them  in  every  spe- 
cies of  disorder,  results  a contempt 
for  riches,  honors,  glory,  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks,  the  decorum  of 
society,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
all  the  comforts  and  embellishments 
of  life.  The  man,  created  in  the 
imagination  of  Diogenes,  and  whom 
he  sometimes  goes  in  search  of 
with  a Ianthorn  ; that  being,  foreign 
to  every  surrounding  oject,  and  in- 
accessible to  every  thing  that  grati- 
fies the  senses,  who  styles  himself  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  though  he 
claims  not  that  relation  to  his  na- 
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tive  land  ; that  man  would  be  as 
wretched  as  unprofitable  in  polish- 
ed societies,  and  never  did  exist 
even  prior  to  their  origin.  Dio- 
genes imagines  he  can  discover 
some  resemblance  of  him  among 
the  Spartans  : “ I have  found  men 
no  where,”  said  he,.  “ but  I have 
seen  children  at  Lacedaemon.” 

To  represent  in  his  own  person 
the  man  of  his  idea,  he  has  under- 
gone the  rudest  trials,  and  emanci- 
pated himself  from  every  species 
of  constraint.  You  will  see  him 
struggling  against  hunger,  appeas- 
ing it  with  the  grossest  aliments, 
refusing  to  gratify  it  at  entertain- 
ments where  the  table  is  covered 
with  abundance  ; stretching  out  his 
hands  for  alms  to  passengers  ; at 
night,  shutting  himself  up  in  a tub  ; 
exposing  his  body  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  under  the  portico  of  a 
temple  ; rolling  himself  in  summer 
on  the  burning  sand,  and  in  winter 
walking,  with  naked  feet,  amid  the 
snows  ; satisfying  all  the  wants  of 
nature  in  public,  and  in  places  fre- 
quented by  the  dregs  of  the  people  ; 
courageously  braving  and  support- 
ing ridicule,  insults,  and  injustice  ; 
acting  in  opposition  to  established 
customs,  even  in  t bines  the  most 
indifferent  ; and  daily  exhibiting 
scenes  which,  whilst  they  excite 
the  contempt  of  sensible  men,  re- 
veal but  too  plainly  to  their  eyes 
the  secret  motives  that  influence  his 
conduct.  I one  day  saw  him,  dur- 
ing a severe  frost,  embracing,  half 
naked,  a brazen  statue.  A Lace- 
demonian asked  him  if  he  suff ered 
pain.  No,  said  the  philosopher. 
What  merit  is  there  then  in  what 
you  do  ? replied  the  Lacedemonian. 

Diogenes  possesses  depth  of  un- 
derstanding, firmness  of  mind,  and 
liveliness  of  character.  He  deliv- 
ers his  doctrines  with  such  perspi? 
cuity,  and  explains  them  with  so 
much  energy,  that  strangers  have 


been,  seen  to  listen  te  him,  and  in- 
stantly abandon  all  to  follow  him. 
Believing  himself  destined  to  reform 
mankind,  he  treats  them  without 
the  smallest  deference.  His  sys- 
tem leads  him  to  inveigh  against 
vices  and  abuses,  and  his  character 
unrelentingly  to  pursue  those  who 
are  guilty  of  them.  He  never  ceas- 
es to  attack  them  with  the  v/eapons 
of  satire,  and  an  irony  a thousand 
times  more  formidable*  The  free- 
dom that  reigns  in  his  discourses, 
renders  him  agreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  is  admitted  into  good  com- 
pany, which  he  serves  to  enliven  by 
ready  repartees,  sometimes  happily 
set  off,  and  at  all  times  frequent, 
for  he  hesitates  at  nothing.  Young 
people  court  his  company  to  make 
trials  of  his  pleasantry,  and  avenge 
themselves  of  his  superiority  by  in- 
sults, which  he  supports  with  the 
most  mortifying  tranquillity,  I 
have  often  seen  him  reproach  them 
with  expressions  and  actions  that 
put  modesty  to  the  blush,  which  in- 
clines me  to  believe  that  he  has  nev- 
er himself  been  guilty  of  those  ex-  - 
cesses  his  enemies  impute  to  him. 

His  indecency  lies  rather  in  the 
¥ 

manner  than  in  any  thing  really  of- 
fensive to  good  morals.  Eminent 
talents,  great  virtues,  and  prodigious 
efforts,  will  never  make  more  of 
him  than  a singular  man  ; and  I 
shall  always  subscribe  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Plato,  who  said  of  him  s . 
“ He  is  Socrates  in  a phrenzy.” 

For  the  Emerald. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

AND  ORIGINAL  REMARKS.  * 

PIETY. 

If  ye  are  able  to  resist  me  (said 
Darius  to  the  Scythians)  stop  and 
bravely  fight.  If  ye  dare  net,  ac- 
knowledge thy  master, — The  King 
of  the  Scythians  replied  : I neither 
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fly  nor  fear  any  man.  It  is  our  cus- 
tom to  wander  quietly  over  our  vast 
domains  during  war  as  well  as 
peace.  We  know  no  blessing 
like  liberty,  and  acknowledge  no 
master  but  the  Gods.  If  thou 
wouldest  prove  our  valor,  come  and 
insult  the  tenths  of  our  fathers . 


ALCIBIADES. 

The  character  of  Alcibiades  as  dis- 
played by  the  Greek  historians, 
presents  a bolder  view  of  brilliant 
and  fascinating  vices,  and  engag- 
ing and  effective  virtues,  than  any 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
1 Republic : 

Some  historians  have  stigmatiz- 
ed the  memory  of  this  Athenian 
, with  every  reproach,  and  others 
l honored  it  with  every  eulogium, 

! without  it  being  possible  for  us  to 
I charge  the  former  with  injustice  or 
the  latter  with  partiality. 

lie  appears  to  be  one  of  those  pre- 
mature and  astonishing  geniuses 
who  create  such  admiration  by 
the  splendor  of  their  talents,  and 
draw  so  much  affection  by  the 
amenity  of  their  manners,  that 
instead  of  their  being  obliged  to 
consult  opinion  in  their  actions, 
opinion  itself  takes  rules  from 
them. 

That  elevation  of  sentiment  pro- 
duced by  virtue  was  not  to  be 
sought  in  his  heart,  but  in  it  was 
found  that  intrepidity  which  the 
consciousness  of  superiority  inspires. 
No  obstacle,  no  danger  could  either 
surprise  or  discourage  him  ; he 
seemed  persuaded  that  when  souls 
of  a certain  order  do  not  perform 
all  they  wish,  it  is  because  they 
have  not  courage  to  attempt  all  they 
dare. 

Those  excesses  of  levity,  frivol- 
ity and  imprudence  which  esca- 
ped his  youth  or  idle  hours,  were 
no  longer  seen  on  occasions,  that 


demanded  firmness  and  resolution. 
He  then  united  prudence  with  acti- 
vity, and  pleasure  never  stole  from 
him  any  of  those  moments  which 
were  necessary  to  the  advancement 
of  his  glory,  or  the  promotion  of 
his  interest. 

A character  of  this  model  would  of 
necessity  advance  in  the  affection 
of  a people,  whose  general  pas- 
sions were  love  of  glory  and  great- 
ness, and  the  loose  morals  of  the 
man  whom  they  were  thus  eleva- 
ting to  power  might  justify  the 
following  address  to  Timon  : 

One  day  -when  Alcibiades  from 
the  height  of  the  rostrum  had  gain- 
ed the  suffrages  of  the  people  and 
was  returning  home  escorted  by  the 
whole  assembly,  he  was  met  by  Ti- 
mon, usually  called  the  misanthro- 
pist, who,  shaking  him  by  the  hand 
said  Courage  Boy  ; continue  to  ad- 
vance thyself  to  power  and  glory, 
and  I shall  be  indebted  to  thee  for 
the  ruin  of  Athens. 

The  versatility  of  his  talents  gave 
him  command  and  respect  wher- 
ever he  had  occasion  to  appear. 

The  Spartans  admired  his  fru- 
gality, the  Thracians  his  intempe- 
rance ; the  Boeotians  his  love  of  the 
most  violent  exercise  ; the  Ionians 
his  taste  for  indolence  and  voluptu- 
ousness ; the  Satraps  of  Asia  a lux- 
ury they  could  not  equal.  He  would 
have  shown  himself  the  most  virtu- 
ous of  men  had  he  never  known 
the  example  of  vice  ; but  vice  hur- 
ried him  on  without  making  him 
its  slave. 

The  influence  of  his  example  cor- 
rupted the  manners,  and  that  cor- 
ruption joined  with  evil  councils, 
ruined  the  state. 

“ The  young  Athenians  fixed 
their  eyes  on  this  dangerous  model, 
and  unable  to  imitate  its  beauties, 
thought  to  approach  it  by  copying, 
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and  especially'  by  overcharging  its 
defects.  They  became  frivolous  be- 
cause he  was  giddy  ; insolent  be- 
cause he  was  bold  ; regardless  of 
the  laws  because  he  paid  no  respect 
to  propriety  of  manners.  Some 
not  so  wealthy,  but  equally  prodigal 
with  himself,  displayed  a luxury 
that  made  them  ridiculous,  and 
drew  down  ruin  on  their  families  ; 
their  disorder's  were  transmitted  to 
their  descendants,  and  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  example  of  Alcibi- 
ades  subsisted  long  after  his  death.” 

A BOH  MOT 

is  often  productive  of  serious  con- 
sequences. Theocritus  had  high- 
ly offended  King  Antigonus,  who 
had  but  one  eye  ; The  prince  how- 
ever promised  to  pardon  the  culprit 
if  he  would  appear  before  him. 
Whh  this  condition  he  refused  to 
comply  ; but  his  friends  drew  him 
along  by  force,  continually  repeat- 
ing that  he  would  be  pardoned  if  he 
appeared  before  the  eyes  of  the 
King.  The  unfortunate  wit,  recol- 
lecting that  the  King  had  but  one 
eye,  could  not  refrain  from  a bon 
mot,  notwithstanding  the  critical  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  was  placed  : 
“ Ah,”  said  he*  a if  the  safety  of 
my  life  depends  upon  my  appearing 
before  the  eyes  of  the  King,  I am 
undone.”  This  railing  was  the 
cause  of  his  death. 

Wit  is  of  a quality  so  dazzling, 
that  it  is  very  ape  to  conceal  by  its 
splendor,  the  dangers  into  which  it 
leads  its  possessors.  An  unfortunate 
repartee,  or  a piece  of  ludicrous  sa- 
tire often  destroys  friendship,  cre- 
ates enemies  and  occasions  irreme- 
diable uneasiness  and  pain. 

CONJUGAL  FIDELITY 

is  always  greater  in  proportion  as 
marriages  are  more  numerous  and 
less  difficult  ; but  when  the  interest 
?r  pride  of  families,  or  parental  au- 


thority, not  the  inclination  of  the 
parties,  mnites  the  sexes,  gallantry 
soon  breaks  the  slender  ties,  in 
spite  of  common  moralists,  who 
exclaim  against  the  effect,  whilst 
they  pardon  the  cause. 

EPIGRAM. 

The  damsel  too  prudently  shy 

Or  too  forward,  what  swain  would 
possess  ; 

For  the  one  will  too  often  deny. 

And  the  other  too  soon  will  say  yes. 

EXTREMES. 

Extreme  old  age  is  childhood, 
extreme  wisdom  is  ignorance  ; for 
so  it  may  be  called,  since  the  man, 
whom  the  oracle  pronounced  the 
wisest  of  men,  professed  that  he 
knew  nothing.  To  proceed  ; push 
a coward  to  the  extreme , and  he 
will  show  courage  : oppress  a man 
to  the  last,  and  he  will  rise  above 
oppression.  — 

CONTEMPT. 

Bolliere  said  contempt  was  a 
pill  which  might  be  swallowed,  but 
which  it  was  impossible  to  chew 
without  making  wry  faces. 

NOTICES. 

A correspondent  observed  a remark 
in  one  of  cur  public  papers  that  “ poor 
Corsica  is  rather  badly  off,  being  com- 
pelled to  import  slaves  after  having  ex- 
ported so  many  Emperors , Princes  Car- 
dinals* Dukes  and  other  great  articles.” 
But  it  seems  to  him  certain  evidence  of 
the  prosperous  situation  of  a country 
when  it  can  import  the  raw  materials 
and  export  them  manufactured  into  ar- 
ticles of  such  great  value  ! ! 

The  Circuit  Court  of  tfee  United 
States  was  opened  on  Monday  last. 
Present,  Judges  Cushing  and  Davis. 
The  throne  of  grace  was  addressed  in 
a pertinent  prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  a charge  was  delivered  to  the 
Grand  Jury  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  charges  on  these  occasions  are 
deserving  of  more  attention  than  they 
usually  receive,  they  are  practical  lec- 
tures upon  criminal,  law  and  are  capable 
of  giving  much  useful  information:  to 
the  citizen. 
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For  the  Emerald. 

PILLS. 

A physician  admiring1  the  beauties 
of  morn. 

The  dew  drops  that  cheerfully  spangled 
the  thorn ; 

Exclaim’d  with  loud  voice.  (i  How  the 
spectacle  thrills 

Each  nerve  with  delight?  For  these 
dew  drops  are  pills. 

Nature  gives  to  this  delicate  child  of 
the  sun  ; 

And  she  gives  her  thousands,  where  I 
give  but  one. 

Hereafter  a hint  I will  take  from  the  sky, 

And  my  patients  the  same  mode  of 
process  shall  try.” 

Young  Zephyr,  who  then  had  awoke 
from  repose. 

And  was  deeply  engag’d  in  caressing  a 
rose, 

Shook  his  sides  as  he  laugh’d  at  a 
speech  so  profound, 

And  grievous  to  tell ! threw  the  pills  on 
the  ground. 

Go  then,  son  of  Galen,  and  learn  to  be 
wise, 

This  precedent  also  is  brought  from  the 
skies ! G. 


rOR  THE  EMERALD. 

Penelope,  in  the  absence  of  Ulysses , vids  en- 
compassed with  numerous  suitors,  who 
after  the  manner  of  the  age  were  allow- 
ed every  freedom  of  hospitality,  and  did 
not  always  contain  themselves  witkin 
regular  bounds  ; the  following  is  the 
supposed  language  of  the  £hteen. 

At  the  banquet  you  revel  and  rule  as 
you  list. 

Being  impudent  always  in  wrong, 

But  here  when  I order,  you  ought  to  de- 
sist. 

And  curb  your  impertinent  tongue. 

Then  leave  me  and  fly  to  the  riotous 
crew. 

Lest  my  anger  should  vengefully 
burn  ; 

Lest  all  your  gay  prospects  should  fade 
on  your  view. 

And  your  offers  forever  I spurn. 


THE  ANSWER. 

Whenever  I see  my  Penelope’s  face 
So  smiling,  her  manners  so  free, 

I suddenly  move  with  Athenian  grace, 
And  am  gentle  and  modest  as  she. 

But  whenever  her  forehead  is  drawn  to 
a scowl. 

And  she  dares  at  my  offers  to  flout 
By  Jove,  I am  smitten  as  gTave  as  an 
owl. 

And  can  equal  the  dame  at  a pout, 

- AMARANTHUS. 


For  the  Emerald. 

THE  POET’S  EVENING. 

A setting  sun,  a western  hill, 

A croaking  frog,  a murm’ring  rill ; 

A tinkling  bell,  a distant  fold, 

A village  steeple  streak’d  with  gold. 
Flying  bats,  and  screeching  owls. 
Droning  bugs  and  roosting  fowls  ; 
Landscapes  fading,  robins  singing, 
Damon  piping,  Curfew  ringing  ; 
Lowing  herds,  and  village  maids. 
Shepherd  swains,  and  silver  glades. 
Echo,  riding  on  the  breeze, 

Cynthia,  hiding  in  the  trees  ; 

Lover’s  vows,  and  gentle  zephyrs. 
Dancing  swains,  and  hungry  heifers. 

“ MYSELF.” 


For  the  Emerald. 

SOLITUDE. 

The  sun  slowly  sunk  in  the  west, 

Till  gradually  lost  to  the  view 

Attended  by  clouds  gayly  drest 
That  blush’d  as  he  bade  us  adieu ! 

The  birds  all  retired  to  rest, 

Save  Philomel  down  in  the  grove, 

Who  willingly  fled  from  his  nest 
To  charm  with  his  praises  of  love. 

Soft  zephyrs  breath’d  gently  around. 
The  landscape  was  form’d  to  delight ; 

The  waterfall’s  low-distant  sound 
Well  suited  th’  approach  of  dun  night 

But  Cynthia  ne’er  could  resign 
To  darkness  so  lovely  a scene  ; 

She  rose  in  full  splendor  to  shine. 

And  evening  sto^e  on  like  a dream. 
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At  the  foot  of  a smooth  sloping  green 
That  was  partly  conceal’d  by  a wood, 
F».an  gently  a murmuring  stream 

That  water’d  the  bank  where  I stood. 

Oh  solitude,  blest  are  thy  charms, 

At  thy  altar  I humbly  would  bend  ; 
Oppress’d  by  the  world’s  wild  alarms, 
In  thee  I am  sure  of  a friend. 

MYRA. 


SELECTED 


\We  are  never  desirous  of  using  the  scis- 
sors instead  of  the  pen,  and  presenting  an 
Lmerald  of  patchwork  from  the  shreds 
of  daily  papers  ; and  it  is  very  seldom 
we  have  any  inducement  to  do  so.  The 
insertion  of  the  following  song  therefore 
which  has  appeared  in  several  southern 
papers  is  not  within  our  plan , but  is  of 
such  novel  and  fanciful  design  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  desire  of  transplanting 
so  beautiful  a flower. 

GOOD  BYE  AND  MOW  D*  Y5  DO. 

By  the  Hon.  Robert  Spencer. 

One  day  Good  bye  met  Hem  d3  y3  dq 
Too  close  to  shun  saluting; 

But  soon  the  rival  sisters  flew 
From  kissing  to  disputing. 

" Away  ! (says  How  d3 y3  do J your  mein 
Appals  my  cheerful  nature. 

No  name  so  sad  as  yours  is  seen 
In  sorrow’s  nomenclature. 

Whene’er  I give  one  sunshine  hour 
Your  cloud  comes  o’er  to  shade  it  ; 

Where’er  I plant  one  bosom  flower 
Your  mildew  drops  to  fade  it. 

Ere  How  d3  y3  do  has  tun’d  each  tongue 
To  hope’s  delightful  measure, 

Good  bye  in  friendship’s, e$»*has  rung 
The  knell  of  parting  pleasure. 

From  sorrows -past  my  chemic  skill 
Draws  tears  of  consolation, 

Whilst  you  with  perfect  joys  distil 
The  tears  of  separation.” 

Goodbye  replied, “your  statement’s  true, 
And  well  your  cause  you’ve  pleaded. 

And  pray  who’d  think  of  How  d3  y3  do, 
Unless  Good  bye  preceded  ? 

Without  my  prior  influence 

Could  yours  have  ever  flourish’d  ? 

And  can  your  hand  one  flow’r  dispense 
But  those  my  tears  have  nourish’d  ? 

How  oft,  if  at  the  Court  of  Love, 
Concealment  be  the  fashion, 

When  How  d3 y3  f/ohas  fail’d  to  move, 
Good  bye  reveals  the  passion ! 


How  oft,  when  Cupid’s  fires  decline, 
As  ev’ry  heart  remembers. 

One  sigh  of  mine,  and  only  mine. 
Revives  the  dying  embers  ! 

Go,  bid  the.  timid  lover  choose. 

And  I’ll  resign  my  charter 
If  he  for  ten  kind  How  d3 y * does 
One  kind  Good  bye  would  barter  ! 

From  love  Sc  friendship’s  kindred  source 
We  both  derive  existence. 

And  they  would  both  lose  half  their  force 
Without  our  joint  assistance. 

’Tis  well  the  world  our  merit  knows. 
Since  time,  there’s  no  denying 
One  half  in  How  d3  y3  do-ing  goes. 

The  other  in  Good  bye- ing.” 


To  Mr.  R.  Dyer  on  his  Poem,  entitled  the 
.Carnation,  dedicated  to  a Lady. 

Long  had  the  Rose,  in  vernal  bloom 
array’d. 

Been  hail’d  as  queen,  in  ev’ry  sylvan 
shade  ; 

Improv’d  the  sprightly  bowl  on  festal 
.nights. 

And  crown’d  the  brightest  wreaths  in 
solemn  rites , 

Till  thy  Carnation,  ’midst  surrounding 
snows, 

In  the  gay  splendor  of  the  rainbow  rose  : 
Unblest  ,bv  Sol,  shot  forth  its  beauteous 
head,  [spread  : 

Ambrosial  sweets  around  thy  garden 
And  now , embosom3  d by  a matchless  Fair, 
Shall  vie  in  fame  with  Berenice's  hair. 

A BALLAD. 

Why  am  J not  the  new-blown  flow’r. 
That  decks  my  fair  Eliza’s  breast : 
For  though  it  live  but  one  short  hour. 
Who  wquld  not  die  to  be  so  blest. 

Why  am  I not  the  gentle  breeze 
That  softly  gliding  o’er  her  face. 

Is  sure  my  charming  fair  to  please. 
And  to  her  colour  add  such  grace. 

Why  am  I not  that  plaintive  bird, 
Whose  song  affords  her  such  delight  ? 
That  while  his  thrilling  note  is  heard. 
She  thinks  not  of  approaching  night. 

Why  am  I not  that  limpid  wave. 

In  which  each  cheerful  summer  day 
Her  lovely  form  she’s  wont  to  lave. 
And  like  a sportive  Naiad  play. 


Boston , ( Mass .J  Published 
BY  BELCHER  & ARMSTRONG. 


WILLIAM  DUNN, 

yfyoj  71*  Corn/iill, 

Constantly  keeps  for  Sale,  every  article  in  the 

Drug  line,  of  the  purest  quality,  and  at  the  most  reasonable 
prices,  wholesale  and  retail.  — Besides  many  articles  of  Per- 
fumery, he  has  just  received  a quantity  of  Warren’s  delicate 
Milk  of  Roses,  for  jofteping  the  skin,  and  improving  the 
Complexion.' —Likewise,  a great  variety  of  high  scented 

* Soaps  and  sweet  Waters,  such  as  Rose,  Jesse  mine,  Violets,* 
Palm,  Venice,  Naples  and  Windsor  Soap — best  Honey  ‘ 

'Water— best  double  distilled  Lavender  and  Hungary  Wa- 
ter—Chemica  land  other  Wash  Balls — Wash  Ball  Boxes,  of 
l different  prices — elegant  cut  glass  Smelling  Bottles — best 
? Teeth  Brushes — Volatile  Smelling  Bottles— Lip  Salve  per- 

fumed v/ith  Rose — ^genuine  Gowland’s  Lotion— a variety  of 
i Teeth  Powders,  such  as  Amboyana,  Bolt’s,  Asiatic,  and 
common— Essence  of  Bergamot,  Lemon,  Lavender  anc{«, 

* Orange — Liquid  Blueing,  Sec.  &c. Daily  expects  by 

the  Galen,  an  extensive  addition  to  the  above,  and  many 
new  articles. 

W.  D.  is  grateful  to  his  friends  and  the  public  for  the 
encouragement  received,  and  hopes  by  continued  personal 
attention,  to  be  still  further  favored  with  their  commands. 

JY.  B . Patent  improved  Spring  Trusses,  at  Three 
Dollars  each.  Oct . 8. 

■ • '•'xV-1  : ■ ' * ' * — . . • > • : • ' 

Low’s  Almanack  for  1807.  I 

TUST  published  by  Monroe  and  Francis,  Court  streety 
4 and  Belcher  and  Armstrong,  State  Street,  price  5 
dollars  per  groce,  50  cents  per  dozen,  8 cents  single.  ; 

AN  ASTRONOMICAL  DIARY,  or  ALMANACK,’ 

TOR  THE  TEAR  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA  j 

1807. 

Containing*,  besides  the  usual  calculation?,  many  useful  Tables  of  Lawful, 

' Sterling*  and  FederaPMoney  ; Lists  of  Counterfeit  Bills  ; Sessions  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Courts  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  ; Probate  Courts  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massa- 
chusetts ; Directions  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  the  restoration  of  the 
drowned  ; General  observations  on  Agriculture  ; on  different  modes  of  increas- 
ing Manure  ; on  planting’  of  Trees,  with  other  Agricultural  information  ; a cor- 
rected list  of  Stages  and  Roads  from  Boston  ; and  a variety  of  other  itt&tters 
curious,  useful  and  entertaining. By  NATHANAEL  LOW. 

V-  3QPk§<^ci’s  suPPlie4 

Oct.  17. 


( Late  of  the  firm  of  Stone  is?  Brewer,  Salem 
for  sale,  150  crates  of  CROCKERY  i 
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AND  GLASS 

W ARE,  received  per  the  late  arrivals  from  Liverpool.  1 

Families  and  Traders,  who  favor  T.  B.  with  their  custom,  may  depend 

fill’d  mo*  it"  to  their  a dvan  tare  : for  though  he.  does  not  intpnd  underselling 


on  finding1  it  to  their  advantage  ; for  though  he  does  not  intend  underselling 
his  neighbors,  it  is  liis  determination,  not  to  be  undersold— and  the  articles  pur- 
chased shall  be  carefully  packed,  and  sent  to  any  part  of  the  town.  Among  the 
’article  s are  the  following  : 

Cream  coloured,  blue  and  green  coloured  Plates,  T wislers  and  Muffins 
— do.  do.  Dishes,  all  sizes— -do.  do.  and  do.  do.  sailad  and  pudding  Dishes— 
do.  do.  fruit  Baskets— do.  do.  Peppers,'  Mustards,  and  Salts — do.  do.  sauce  and 
large  Tureens-^-do.  do.  Coffee  and  Tea  Pots— do.  do,,  Cups  and  Saucers,  Mugs, 

Jugs,  Bowls,  Hand  Basons,  &c. — Enamelled  and  fancy  Coffee  and  Tea  Pots — 
do.  do.  Cups  and  Saucers,  Basons  and  Ewers— Mugs,  Jugs,  Gilt-handled  Cups,  A s 
fee.  &c.  black  printed  Jugs,  among  them  are  a few,  on  which  are  excellent  like- 
nesses of  the  late  illustrious  Gen.  George  Washington , and  President  'Jefferson — 
blue  printed  Coffee  and  Tea  Pols,  Plates  and  Dishes,  Mugs,  Jugs,  Sec.— black  ; 

and  red  Tea  and  Coffee  Pots,  &c.  &c.  v ’!j  i ;|i« 

E LE  G A WT$  GLASS  W ARE.  , ' 


Neat  ' cut  glass  Dishes— neat  and  elegant  glass  Candlesticks — do.  and 
elegant  cut  cream  Jugs— do.  do.  butter  Basons  and  Plates — do.  do.  Wines,- 
■among  them  are  a few  Mason  Wines,  with  Mason’s  Arms — plain  and  cut  Jel- 
lies—plain  and  cut  Custard  Cups,  with  tops— plain  and  cut  Lemonade  Glasses— 
Pyramids  and  Glass  Servers,  various  sizes— a variety  of  entry  and  street  Damps 
—ciit  glass  Drops— oval  and  round  cut  Saifacls— elegant  cut  qt.  and  pt.  Decan- 
ters— do.  do.  do.  do.  Ciafts— with  a great  variety  of  elegant  cut  articles,  too 
. numerous  to -mention' in  art  advertisement.  ffffy 

Also— caaes  pint  and  half  pint  Diitch  Tumblers — qt.  and  pt,  D ^ban- 
ters— boxes ' Hunter’s  Pipes — cases  China  Cups  and  Saucers — and  crate r;  el 
assorted  Ware.  ‘ . ’ 

Likewise — A few  chests  of  Gunpowder  TEA,  of  a superior  quality, 
which  will  be  sold  very  cheap,  by  chest  or  pound.  Oct.  25. 


ORNAMENTAL  PRINTING, 

JlBr  1 


Or  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  * 


Executed  with  puiictuality  ancl  neatness,  on  tease 

terms,  at  the  Emerald  Office* 


At® 


